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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 





The shattering announcement that the 
Soviet Union is resuming nuclear tests came as 
War/Peace Report went to press. The move 
probably will lead to a whole new generation 
of even more incomprehensible nuclear wea- 
pons. This new fury added to the arms race 
is a grim setback to the forces for peace. 











To paraphrase Mark Twain, everybody talks 
about negotiation but nobody does anything about it. 
Meanwhile, Berlin remains the shaky fulcrum of a 
delicate balance of terror. 


Soldiers and tanks face each other menacingly at 
point blank range across the line dividing the city. 
Incidents, so far, have not gotten out of hand. But it 
is not impossible that a skirmish could escalate through 
action and counter-action ultimately to all-out war. 
Wars traditionally start when one or both sides have 
gone through the essential military and psychological 
preparations and when some appropriate event occurs 
over which to begin hostilities. The difference today 
is supposed to be that no one wants a war because of 
today’s fantastic weapons, and hopefully this is so. 
But neither side appears eager to pay the price of 
laying aside the war of propaganda and getting down 
to the specifics of a Berlin accommodation. 


Fortunately, if negotiations can be begun in a con- 
structive atmosphere, an area of agreement might be 
found that would serve the vital interests of both 
sides. The U.S. and its Western Allies are determined 
to defend the freedom of West Berlin, and access to 
the city, at any cost, including risk of World War III. 
Khrushchev is determined to have a German peace 


treaty this year, preferably for all Germany in concur- 
rence with the-Western Allies. If he can’t get that, he 
will sign a separate one with East Germany. He says 
his reason for this is that he wants the boundaries in 
Central Europe to be recognized legally before West 
Germany gets nuclear weapons, for this would lessen 
the danger of a war sparked by West German revan- 
chism. Whether or not this is a reasonable fear is aca- 
demic in this case; in view of the Russians’ experience 


with the Germans in the past it is an understandable 
fear. 


As far as Berlin is concerned, Khrushchev 
has not threatened to push us out, although he would 
of course like to get us out if he could. He has offered 
to include in an agreement guarantees of free access 
to West Berlin, non-interference in the city’s affairs 
and rights to station there not only Western troops but 
U.N. or neutral forces as well. Thus, the quid pro quo 
could be this: The U.S. would give some kind of recog- 
nition to the East German regime and accept the Oder- 
Neisse line as Poland’s western border, which would 
be painful to us and would anger Chancellor Adenauer, 
while the Soviet Union would recognize that West 
Berlin must remain free permanently and give tangible 
guarantees to that effect, moves which would be pain- 
ful to Khrushchev. The West could also demand the 
inclusion of East Berlin in the new Free Berlin and 
the reopening of the Berlin escape route for fleeing 
East Germans, although these conditions would prob- 
ably be impossible to extract. 


If the West goes into negotiations demanding 
free, all-German elections, with the reunited Germany 
free to join NATO, the negotiations are foredoomed to 
be propaganda exercises. Clearly Khrushchev cannot 
agree to this, for it would amount simply to advancing 














ls Peace Inevitable? 


Prore who have been upset 
over the way things have been 
going in the world lately will 
be happy to know there is 
now an organization concerned 
with peace and its consequences. 
It’s called “Ban the Peace,” and 
its major appeal is to people who 
would like to go to war immedi- 
ately and “get it over with.” 

We had the good fortune to talk 
to the secretary of B. T. P. and 
he told us there was more inter- 
est in his organization than ever 
before. “After all the hysterical 
peace mongering in the United 
Nations for the past fifteen 
years,” he said, “‘people are start- 
ing to come around to our point 
of view, that peace is not the 
answer to the problems facing 
the world and some other solu- 
tion will have to be found. For 
years we worked alone, just a few 
dedicated souls stoking the fires 
of world conflagration while 
every one else sat around talking, 
talking, talking. But now we’re 
receiving support from every 
corner of the globe and people 
are finally becoming frightened 
of all-out peace.” 


“But what exactly does your 
organization do?” we asked the 
secretary. 


Picking up a hand grenade and 
tossing it up and down, he re- 
plied, “Our organization works 
on the theory that people basical- 
ly hate each other and their lead- 
ers are standing in the way of a 
universal war. We try to point 


out provocations which will lay 
the groundwork for hostilities. 
For a short time people were deaf 
to provocations and wouldn’t rec- 
ognize one if it was thrown in 
their faces. But things are chang- 
ing fast. Now people are willing 
to be provoked on any issue. One 
of our biggest successes was in 
Cuba, and now the Tunisian 
crisis shows what you can do 
with the slightest of provoca- 
tions. This came as a bonus to us 
as we were concentrating all our 
efforts on Berlin, and we never 
counted on the French losing 
their sang-froid in North Africa. 


O.. organization tries to find 
intolerable situations such as 
Kashmir, South Tyrol and the 
Congo, and we help people work 
our warlike solutions to prob- 
lems that otherwise might be 
solved by peaceful means. We 
promote nationalism and en- 
courage people to pay more at- 
tention to race, creed and color. 
We favor rearmament confer- 
ences and military aid to under- 
developed countries. 

“We have a package plan for 
‘Atoms for War,’ and we are 
anxious to get nuclear tests 
started again. We also have a 
missile-to-missile program which, 
when put into effect, will dis- 
courage room for negotiation. We 
believe in getting people into a 
corner and forcing them to fight 
their way out.” 


By Art Buchwald 


“This must be a very expensive 
thing.” 

“Yes,” the secretary said, “but 
it’s not half as expensive as what 
peace costz. Do you know that 
people still spend more money on 
peace than they do preparing for 
war?” 

“It’s hard to believe,” we said. 

“Well, it’s true,” he said, jab- 
bing a bayonet into his desk. 
“Look at all these international 
exchanges, trade fairs and good 
will tours. Just think what you 
could do with that money if there 
wasn’t a peace? Do you know 
you could build ten hydrogen 
bombs for what it cost to build 
ten universities in Africa? Do 
you realize you could have con- 
structed an aircraft carrier for 
the same amount of money 
thrown away on the Olympics 
last summer? When I think of all 
the money wasted on technical 
aid to underdeveloped countries 
that could have been invested in 
jet fighters, where it would have 
done the most good, my blood 
boils. 

“But I shouldn’t complain,” the 
secretary said, lighting his cigar 
with a flamethrower. “People are 
finally starting to come around to 
our way of thinking. 

“We thought 1956 with Hun- 
gary and Suez was the greatest 
year for ‘Ban the Peace,’ but 1961 
is shaping up even better. People 
everywhere are finally getting 
tired of being pushed around.” 


© 1961, New York Herald Tribune Inc. 
Reprinted with permission 








March of Events (Continued) 

NATO to the Polish border. If, however, the West were 
to call for a neutralized area in Central Europe in- 
cluding both Germanies, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Hungary, it might succeed in making a major dent 
in the Iron Curtain. Although proposals of this kind 
have been made over the years by various statesmen 
from both East and West, they have never been ex- 
plored seriously. On a small scale, there is the example 
of Austria, which was once partitioned but now is 
united and neutral. However, the certain opposition 
of Adenauer to a plan of neutralization, if nothing 
else, makes it doubtful that one will be put forward. 


The greatest impediment to negotiation ap- 
pears to be a widespread attitude that negotiation is 
somehow equal to appeasement. In the pre-nuclear era 
this attitude was a common prelude to settling disputes 


by the alternative to negotiation: war. This lack of. 


public understanding that both sides can gain through 
negotiation—and that neither side can win a nuclear 
war—may constitute our greatest danger. 
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UN PREVIEW 





What's Going to Happen? 


A bout 11 o’clock in the morning 
on Tuesday, September 19, the presi- 
dential gavel will signal the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth time that 
leading diplomats of the globe 
gather for another session of the 
parliament of the world. The As- 
sembly Hall of the United Nations, 
originally designed for delegations 
of 51 member nations, will be thick- 
ly populated with representatives of 
99 countries, representing all 
shades of ideology, economic devel- 
opment and skin color. If there is 
any one thing which unites them, it 
is their desire to uphold the shaky 
peace of the world. 

This year the General Assembly 
of the United Nations is not likely 
to produce the headline-catching 
theatrics, fist-shaking and shoe- 
banging it did last fall. But, rele- 
gated largely to the inside pages of 
the newspapers, it will face the 
most momentous collection of issues 
it has ever had to deal with. 

First of all, the General Assembly 
will have to decide whether it wants 
the United Nations to grow, or 
whether it is content to send it the 
way of the League of Nations, 
toward slow death. Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, with the 
usual understatement so character- 
istic of his courageous caution, put 
this issue squarely before the As- 
sembly in his introduction to the 
yearly report on the state of the 
world: “The organization has now 
reached the stage in its develop- 
ment where member nations may 
find it timely to clarify their views 
on the direction in which they 
would like to see the future work of 
the organization develop.” 

In this report he posed the 
choice: the United Nations as a 
“static conference machinery,” or 
the United Nations as a “dynamic 
instrument” with “executive ac- 
tion.” The first, advocated by the 
Soviet Union, and expressed in the 
troika principle, is an organization 
“firmly anchored in the time- 
honored philosophy of sovereign 
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national states in armed competi- 
tion.” The second, which is Ham- 
marskjold’s ideal, “points to the 
needs of the present and of the 
future in a world of ever-closer in- 
ternational interdependence.” 

The secretary general made quite 
clear what he thought of the choice. 
“Those whose reactions to the work 
of the organization hamper its de- 
velopment or reduce its possibilities 
of effective action, may have to 
shoulder the responsibility for a re- 
turn to a state of affairs which gov- 
ernments had already found too 
dangerous after the first world 
war.” 

Hammarskjold is not addicted to 
sounding the alarm or threatening 
dire consequences. Those who have 
grown to know him over the years 
are quite sure that if he dares to 
pose the basic issue in such a 
naked form, he must already be 
convinced that the choice will be 
in favor of the continuation and 
growth of the United Nations. 

While the world was breathlessly 
watching the dangerous brinkman- 
ship in and around Berlin, the 
United Nations and its tenacious 
secretary general have quietly suc- 
ceeded in solving the gravest issue 
ever put before that body. All the 
signs point to the fact that the 
Congo problem has been solved, the 
necessary foundation for national 
reconciliation has been laid; what 
remains is the slow, tedious execu- 
tion of the political and economic 
mop-up operation. Again cautiously 
and modestly, this is the way Ham- 
marskjold gave his account: “If, as 
it is sincerely to be hoped, the 
recent national reconciliation, 
achieved by [the Congolese] parlia- 
ment and its elected representa- 
tives of the people, provides a stable 





Mr. Halasz began his career in in- 
ternational news reporting in 1938 
in his native Hungary, from which 
he was forced to flee in 1948. He has 
been a correspondent at the U. N. 
since 1955. 


basis for a peaceful future in a 
fully independent and unified Con- 
go, this would definitely confirm the 
correctness of the line pursued by 
the United Nations in the Congo.” 

When Hammarskjold says per- 
haps, it is tantamount to yes—this 
is another judgment observers here 
have come to accept. But since it 
was the Congo problem over which 
the very existence of the world or- 
ganization was put into jeopardy, 
by the same token a successful solu- 
tion of the problem should neces- 
sarily be the foremost means assur- 
ing the United Nations of continued 
independent life as an international 
executive organ with a role of its 
own. 


Money Problem 


The greatest remaining problem 
from the Congo operation is the 
huge total of debts that have brought 
the U.N. to the verge of bankruptcy. 
The Soviet Union, France and Bel- 
gium have refused outright to pay 
any share, while many other powers 
have been negligent in meeting their 
commitments. Nevertheless, the U.N. 
is expected to muddle through some- 
how—probably with new backing 
from the U. S. 

A look at the provisional agenda 
of the session shows, however, that 
only on this question of United Na- 
tions survival is optimism justified. 
The rest of the agenda will in all 
probability yield little more than 
quarrels and frustrated attempts 
at solutions. 

Among the other issues in the 
focus of interest are those con- 
nected with the problem of “coloni- 
alism.” Algeria, and now Bizerte, 
Angola, South Africa, South West 
Africa, and a host of other similar 
problems all await lengthy debates, 
amended and re-amended resolu- 
tions, frustrating votes, casting 
about for sufficient majorities. 
Hard-pressed de Gaulle, tormented 
by the elusive Algerian issue and 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The China Question— 
A Way Out for the U. S. 


F.. the first time since 1950 the 
United Nations is about to take up 
the question of Chinese represen- 
tation. The United States can no 
longer block a General Assembly 
debate—and it can be expected to 
be a long, hard and bitter one. 

The train of events may go some- 
thing like this: (1) If not the Soviet 
Union, then Indonesia or possibly 
Pakistan, will propose that Com- 
munist China be seated in place of 
Nationalist China; (2) The United 
States will ask the Assembly to de- 
clare Chinese representation an 
“important” question, requiring a 
two-thirds majority under Article 
18; (3) Succeeding in this move 
(which, itself, requires only a sim- 
ple majority) the United States will 
be able to block the proposal to seat 
Peking outright; (4) The United 
States will support a move to ap- 
point a committee to study the 
question and report back to the 
17th session in 1962. 

If something resembling this 
succession of events does occur, the 
really crucial decision for the Unit- 
ed States will be on the proposal 
to appoint a committee. This would 
amount to a new device for con- 
tinuing the moratorium and, on the 
surface, it would look like a victory 
for the United States.. Actually it 
would be a disastrous development. 
The single most important fact 
about the China question—and one 
which does not yet seem to be 
understood by the administration 
in Washington—is that this is the 
last year in which a compromise on 
China will be possible. Two develop- 
ments—two of the most important 
of this century—lead to this con- 
clusion. First, Chinese Communist 
power has grown immensely, par- 
ticularly in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. While many U. S. periodi- 
cals have been gloating over the 
mammoth crop failures in China, 
the Chinese have been busy enlarg- 
ing their Latin American radio ser- 
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vices (now broadcasting more than 
20 hours weekly in Spanish) and 
establishing closer contact with 
Brazil. While Washington fumbled 
about with its on-again, off-again 
policy of recognizing Outer Mon- 
golia (and finally yielded to the de- 
mands of the Committee of One 
Million not to do so), Peking was 
strengthening its ties with Tunisia 
by opposing the French in North 
Africa, winning over Pakistan by 
opposing India on Kashmir, playing 
lavish host to President Nkrumah 
of Ghana and captivating Indonesia 
by condemning the Dutch in West 
Irian. 


Changing Power Patterns 

This is not to suggest that the 
United States is responsible for 
China’s successful leap forward in 
international politics (although the 
Cuban fiasco and the Mongolian 
blunder have not tended to slow 
down any of our enemies). Rather, 
it is to underline an element of the 
greatest importance in current 
world politics— growing Chinese 
Communist power. 

The second major development, 
the radical change in the distribu- 
tion of power at the United Nations, 
reinforces Peking’s bargaining 
strength on the _ representation 
question. The very states with 
which the Chinese are gaining 
ground are, themselves, gaining 
ground in the U.N. 





Dr. Whitaker, associate professor of 
international relations at San Fran- 
cisco State College, wrote as “Mr. 
Z” the article in the July issue of 
War/Peace Report, “United States 
China Policy—In the Jaws of the 
Vise,” which since has received wide 
note in newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision. Over the last eight months 
he has held extensive interviews 
with 96 of the 99 U. N. delegations, 
and it was in part during these in- 
terviews that the successor states 
concept developed. 


The result of these two factors 
is that time is not on our side. In 
this situation, to buy time is to 
buy trouble. To delay a decision on 
Chinese representation by the par- 
liamentary tactic of appointing a 
committee is not to avoid a defeat 
but only to make it worse. 

Fortunately, there are two alter- 
natives to delaying the decision for 
a year. One is to ask any committee 
which is created to report back 
later in the current session of the 
Assembly. The other, if there are 
no proposals ready for debate at 
the beginning of the session, is to 
delay the debate for a few weeks 
while some are being drafted. 

Whether it is approached by an 
existing committee, a special com- 
mittee or the full Assembly, there 
is no avoiding the fact that a solu- 
tion must ultimately satisfy enough 
governments to pass the Assembly 
—probably by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. That will require a “magic 
formula” acceptable both to the 
U. S. and to the neutrals, either of 
which has sufficient power to kill 
almost any “important” measure. 


E.. the U. S., which wants its 
delegation to look liberal and flexi- 
ble at the United Nations while its 
Administration remains rigid and 
conservative at home, a “magic 
formula” on China is one which 
would allow us to be in favor of 
seating the Chinese Communists on 
reasonable terms and yet success- 
ful in preventing this outcome. But 
for a majority of other countries 
the “magic formula” is one which 
would allow the General Assembly 
to impose strict conditions on 
Peking’s representation and yet seat 
that government in the United 
Nations. 

The two formulas are quite dif- 
ferent—yet they are very close. The 
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one seeks to keep Peking out, yet 
appear strictly reasonable; the 
other to bring Peking in, yet appear 
reasonably strict. 

No amount of magic can com- 
pletely satisfy both desires. Peking 
cannot be both in and out. Still, 
over the years, there has been one 
compromise formula that has had 
strong appeal — the “two China” 
proposal. Because it would enable 
both of the contestant Chinese gov- 
ernments to be in the organization, 
it has remained the one hope for 
averting a complete Communist vic- 
tory on the representation issue. 
Each of the Chinas would be 
granted its positive objective of 
being in the U.N. while neither 
would achieve its negative aim of 
having the other left out. 

The two-China solution, however, 
has not been formally explored for 
two reasons: (1) neither China has 
been willing to accept the other’s 
existence, let alone its co-member- 
ship in the United Nations; (2) 
neither could be admitted as a new 
state over the other’s veto in the 
Security Council. There is, however, 
a way out. While it may not be sheer 
magic, the “successor states” for- 
mula which has gradually devel- 
oped over the past several years 
offers the possibility of a veto-free 
two-China solution. It also has the 
virtue of putting maximum pres- 
sure on both Chinas to accept the 
compromise. Recognizing these 
facts, the Assembly might declare 
its view that there are now two 
successor states to the original 
Republic of China and that both 
should be seated in the United Na- 
tions. It might call for the Republic 
of China (Peking) to be the primary 
successor state, entitling it to sit 
both in the General Assembly and 
in China’s permanent seat on the 
Security Council, and the Republic 
of China (Taipeh) to be the second- 
ary successor, entitling it to sit 
only in the General Assembly. Any 
attempt to name Taipeh as the pri- 
mary successor, entitling it to re- 
tain China’s Security Council seat, 
would certainly fail for lack of 
Assembly support. 


om successor states idea has 
widespread support. There is some 
opposition outside the Communist 
bloc, but it is based on confusions 
which could be dispelled readily 
by formal debate on the question. 
For example, the argument that it 
would violate China’s rights as a 
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sovereign nation is based on the 
misconception that an Assembly 
resolution would have constitutive 
effect, that it would create the situ- 
ation of two Chinas. Actually the 
resolution would be only declara- 
tory, reflecting the fact that there 
are two Chinas. 

The argument that a two-China 
solution would set an unfortunate 
precedent for Germany, Korea and 
Vietnam is partly based on the 
same confusion. In any case it is 
not appropriate to equate the prob- 
lem of representation for a self- 
partitioned U.N. member state like 
China with the various problems 
of internationally-partitioned non- 
members like Germany. 





Finally, the argument that it 
would be illegal to increase the size 
of the United Nations without ac- 
tion by the Security Council fails to 
differentiate between the admission 
of non-members (for which the 
Charter makes specific provision), 
and basic changes in the sovereign 
status of members (on which the 
Charter is silent). The Chinese case, 
an original member dividing into 
two, is, like the United Arab Re- 
public case of two original members 
merging into one, a test of the or- 
ganization’s flexibility. Guided by 
the reverse precedent of the U.A.R. 
case (in which Syria was merged 
into the U.A.R. without formal 
Security Council action), the As- 
sembly can, if two-thirds of its 
members are willing, resolve the 
Chinese representation problem by 
seating the two de facto successors. 

While the Assembly clearly has 
the right to make this offer, the 
Chinas have the right to refuse it. 
If neither accepted, the Chinese 
seat might for a time be vacant, but 
eventually it would be given to 
Peking. If only Taipeh accepted, 


left the Council and took up its 
Assembly seat on this new basis, a 
long period of stalemate might fol- 
low on Peking’s seat. Once commit- 
ted to a two-China resolution the 
General Assembly would find it 
nearly impossible to expel a cooper- 
ative Taiwan in favor of a stub- 
bornly resistant Peking. 


Veto Is Complex 


If Red China accepted co-mem- 
bership it would be a distinct 
American victory, for this is the 
most stringent condition demanded 
by the rest of the General Assem- 
bly. This would amount to tacit 
recognition of the end of the 
Chinese civil war, greatly lessening 
the chance for a blow-up in the 
Formosa Straits. If Red China re- 
fused, it would clearly transfer to 
Peking the onus for its own non- 
representation. 

The question of the veto is com- 
plex. However, the probability is 
that the Security Council would ac- 
cept a recommendation by a heavy 
majority of the General Assembly 
for a successor states formula, with 
Peking as the primary successor, if 
Peking itself were willing. It is 
technically possible but politically 
improbable that Nationalist China 
could successfully use the double 
veto to prevent its ouster from the 
Council. If a move were made in 
the Council to make the China cre- 
dentials issue a procedural ques- 
tion (that is, one which requires 
any seven of the 11 votes to pass), 
Nationalist China could contend that 
its negative vote constitutes a veto. 
In the past such attempts at the 
double veto sometimes have been 
overturned when the chairman 
ruled that the negative vote did not 
constitute a veto, and that therefore 
the question was procedural. If 
such procedure were followed on 
the China credentials question, Na- 
tionalist China would therefore not 
be able to veto its replacement by 
Communist China. 


Unpleasant as this prospect may 
appear to many Americans, it is 
nevertheless the best that may be 
hoped for in a situation that has 
been steadily worsening for our side 
over the past 10 years. Whether we 
can achieve even this—two Chinas 
in the U.N. instead of only the 
Communist one — will depend on 
President Kennedy’s willingness to 
face the reality he cannot avoid at 
the United Nations and to utilize 
the leadership power of his office 
to shape the support he needs at 
home. 
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Bigger Role for the Small Powers: 


Balancing the Balance of Power 


; new and grave situa- 
tions have frequently confronted 
the United Nations, there seems 
little doubt that in the years ahead 
the 1960-61 session will stand out 
as one of the most crucial. An ex- 
amination of the events of the year 
reveals the basic problems and 
trends that will confront the U.N. 
for some time to come. One of the 
most notable changes has been the 
striking growth of influence of the 
small powers. (The term small 
powers does not exclude countries 
such as India and Indonesia which, 
although large in area and popula- 
tion, nevertheless are in the same 
situation as most of the nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America in 
terms of economic and political 
needs.) This development left its 
impact on the last General Assem- 
bly and promises to continue in the 
sixteenth Assembly that begins this 
month. What does this augur for 
the future of the world organiza- 
tion? Will these small nations, many 
of them new and inexperienced in 
world politics, be a force for con- 
fusion or an important moderating 
influence on the giants of the Cold 
War? 

The caange, which began six 
years ago, greatly accelerated last 
September when 16 new members 
joined the U.N. Of the 16, all but 
one came from Africa, a continent 
which in 1958 had had only eight 
members and in 1955 had only one 
more than its original three. Thus, 
at the same time the United Nations 
increased its membership by 20 per 
cent, Africa increased its represen- 
tation by 200 per cent. And there 
may be two or three more African 
delegates this year. 
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It is hardly surprising therefore 
that the African nations, joined by 
some increasingly independent 
Asian countries, have raised strong 
demands for increased representa- 
tion in the major organs, especially 
the Security Council and Economic 
and Social Council. In the wake of 
this month’s meeting of leaders of 
uncommitted countries in Yugo- 
slavia, these demands can be expect- 
ed to grow even more insistent. 


Restraints on Power 


The small circle of Western 
powers, on the other hand, finds it 
can no longer play the dominant 
role it was able to throughout most 
of the 16 years of the U.N.’s exist- 
ence. This is so not because eco- 
nomic and military power are any 
less important than they have been, 
but because of the growing re- 
straints on the naked use of such 
power. Man’s ability to destroy him- 
self and his world has grown by 
geometric proportions, leading to 
mounting pressure on world lead- 
ers not to take steps of “no return.” 
This restraint has been apparent 
in the 16 years since World War 
II that have been filled with numer- 
ous grave incidents and outright 
warfare, but all of which up to now 
have been kept localized. 





Dr. Waters, assistant professor of 
political science at Wayne Univer- 
sity, interviewed many of the dele- 
gations to the U. N. during and after 
the fifteenth General Assembly while 
on leave with a fellowship of the 
Foreign Policy Association—World 
Affairs Center. 





Another reason for the decline of 
Western dominance has been in- 
creasing concern over that phe- 
nomenon known as world opinion. 
Governments want to appear as 
“just” and “reasonable” in their 
relations with one another. The 
ideals of justice and restraint on 
rulers which emanated from the 
American and French Revolutions 
have spread like ripples in a pond 
from the national to the interna- 
tional arena. This is not to say that 
hereafter one should not expect to 
find governments behaving arbitra- 
rily and unjustly in international 
affairs, any more than one should 
expect to see all of their acts reflect 
sweetness and reasonableness in 
domestic politics. But because of 
certain vague notions of fair play 
it is considered improper for the 
large states to show little concern 
for the way they treat the smaller 
ones, or for that matter for the 
problems which confront them. 
From this attitude have sprung the 
national and international pro- 
grams of economic and technical 
assistance, and projects to improve 
health, education and standards of 
living. 


| F is the coincidence, then, of the 
“tyranny of power,” of concern for 
world opinion, of the desire to ap- 
pear righteous before mankind and 
of the notion that small states are 
entitled to the same considerations 
as the large that distinguishes in- 
ternational relations today from 
earlier times and that enhances the 
opportunities and potentialities of 
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the United Nations. Thus it is un- 
derstandable that the U.N. has be- 
come the medium through which so 
many of the international problems 
of the day are operated upon—and 
the forum in which so many of the 
others are discussed. 


Power of Rules 


We can, therefore, readily see 
why the small states have begun to 
play a role which earlier interna- 
tional relations theory would have 
held improbable, if not impossible. 
This role is not only the result of 
the factors discussed above, but 
also has organizational bases. In 
the first place, in the General As- 
sembly, because of the written and 
unwritten rules regarding voting 
and candidacy for office, the small 
powers’ position is enhanced. In 
voting each state has one vote and 
decisions are by a simple or a two- 
thirds majority. Hence numbers 
count and the small countries are 
naturally in the majority. In fact, it 
could be said that nine-tenths, or 
approximately 90 of the members, 
are in no sense big powers. While 
it is true that their relative lack of 
economic and military strength 
does not dictate a uniform way of 
looking at all things, there are 
many problems upon which their 
views, or the views of most of them, 
are similar. Furthermore, half of 
this 90 are Afro-Asian members 
and thus they see a number of 
issues from about the same per- 
spective. 


Secondly, there is the unwritten 
rule that the president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the chairmen of 
the main committees come from the 
smaller powers. Since these men 
have an influence, albeit a limited 
one, over procedural aspects of de- 
bates, and since the president may 
exercise a degree of influence over 
substantive matters, in an informal 
capacity, it is only natural that the 
influence of the smaller members is 
enhanced. 


Even more important than these 
organizational advantages is the 
courtship of the small powers by 
the large, especially the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and, to a lesser extent, 
France. Each of them seems to woo 
the small states to a degree that 
would have appeared incomprehen- 
sible a generation ago. Each big 
power seems to want to prove that 
virtue is on its side. This is made 
manifest by striving to obtain large 
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majorities on every vote and show- 
ing great preoccupation with ap- 
peals to public opinion. 


Still another reason for the grow- 
ing influence of the smaller powers 
is that the states of Africa and 
Asia have improved their bargain- 
ing position by forming a group. It 
is true that despite the great solid- 
arity of the group on such issues 
as colonialism, racism and eco- 
nomic development, they are not 
united on many other matters. Yet, if 
an issue is important to the group, 
although not to a particular member 
of the group, in all probability that 
member will vote with the others, 
or at least abstain. The Afro- 
Asians, therefore, have formidable 
potentialities. Thus, the big powers 
do vie for their favor in a way 
that very much resembles a court- 
ship. And if the present trend con- 
tinues of naming these small states 
to most or all of the seats on the 
increasing number of investigating 
and advisory committees that have 
been created, as well as to police 
forces such as UNEF in the Middle 
East and the Congo operation, the 
small states will truly be in a posi- 
tion to play a role of great impor- 
tance to the U.N. and to world 
peace. 





A specific instance in which the 
small powers can be expected to 
make their influence felt is with re- 
gard to demands for a reorganiza- 
tion of the Secretariat, including 
the office of the secretary-general. 
They apparently have taken the 
view that the secretary-general 
should be likened to a political 
leader of a state, never above jus- 


tifiable criticism, but never the ob- 
ject of abuse. And they seem to 
have learned well the lesson of the 
United States experience during 
the McCarthy period, that vituper- 
ation and derision of officials in 
high places with whom one dis- 
agrees has a disastrous impact 
upon the morale and efficiency of all 
those in government service. Thus 
assaults on Hammarskjold were 
really attacks upon the U.N. itself 
and in particular upon the Secre- 
tariat. It was in part for this reason 
that most of the small states have 
not gone along with the Soviet 
Union with regard to its reorgani- 
zation proposal. 


a of an international 
civil service with a national one is 
valid only up to a point. For 
whereas it is appropriate to demand 
of the latter only loyalty and effi- 
ciency, it is unrealistic to argue 
that these are the only factors that 
should have a bearing upon an in- 
ternational civil service. As impor- 
tant as they are, so also is the belief 
of the members that the Secretariat 
should be as broadly representative 
as possible of the membership of 
the organization. The smaller states 
particularly have felt that their 
citizens should be filling more of 
the important posts and that such 
positions should not be the exclu- 
sive “property” of only the richer 
or more powerful members. Al- 
though in large measure this is a 
question of prestige, it is also a 
way, psychologically, of giving the 
members a feeling of greater par- 
ticipation in the organization. 

Assuming they behave respon- 
sibly, and there’s no reason or evi- 
dence to indicate they will behave 
any less responsibly than the 
larger powers, their increased influ- 
ence in the U.N. should produce 
positive benefits to the organiza- 
tion. Not only will it reduce some 
of the rigidities that have become 
so apparent in the past decade, but 
it may act somewhat as a bridge 
between the two presently antago- 
nistic blocs. Given an appreciation 
of these potentialities the large 
powers may find themselves taking 
a broader perspective on crucial 
problems than they might tend to 
do otherwise. Thus, within the 
many situations which revealed 
themselves in 1960-61 at least one 
seems to offer potentialities of 
much merit for the future. 
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EDITORIAL 








Should YOU Build A Fallout Shelter? 


a his address to the nation on the Berlin crisis, 
President Kennedy said: “In the event of attack, the 
lives of those families which are not hit in a nuclear 
blast and fire can still be saved, if they can be 
warned to take shelter, and if that shelter is avail- 
able.” 

To be specific, although the president was not, 
those families within 20 miles of a thermonuclear 
blast of 10 megatons most likely would die from 
blast and fire. Thus, if you are within 20 miles of 
what may be a Soviet target, such as a city of 100,000 
or more or a strategic installation, a fallout shelter 
probably would be useless. In some cases it may be 
useless at much greater distances, depending on the 
fires created. Very little is known about such fires. 
The atomic weapon dropped on Hiroshima caused a 
firestorm whereas the one that fell on Nagasaki did 
not, and it is not yet understood why this was so. 
(A firestorm is a gigantic fire, generating winds of 
hurricane force, that feeds on itself by sucking in 
surrounding air. Firestorms also occurred during 
World War II after prolonged bombings of Hamburg, 
Leipzig and Tokyo.) To speculate on the nature of 
firestorms that might be caused by thermonuclear 
weapons, which now range up to 1,000 times the 
power of the Hiroshima bomb, is very difficult be- 
cause none has ever been dropped on a metropolitan 
area. Perhaps one may try to imagine them by recall- 
ing that a 15-megaton H bomb dropped by the U. 8. 
in the Marshall Islands in 1952 vaporized a 12-mile- 
long island, leaving in its place a hole in the ocean 
floor a mile long and 175 feet across. 

Depending on prevailing winds, a fallout shelter 
could save your life if you are anywhere from 20 to 
500 miles from a thermonuclear blast of 10 megatons. 
However, you must act fast and resist the natural 
impulse to look at the fireball. If you do look you 
will be permanently blinded if you are within 40 
miles or suffer burns to the retina if you are within 
300 miles. If a firestorm passes over your shelter you 
will suffocate, for the fire will consume all the 
oxygen. If the only danger is radiation, however, 
you should be able to emerge after the worst of the 
radioactivity has subsided, which might be from two 
days to two weeks. Your problems then will be avoid- 
ing exposure to the more lingering kinds of radio- 
activity (some of which are “hot” for up to 5,600 
years), and not dying of starvation or thirst (since 
exposed fish, animals and agricultural products, as 
well as water, will have been contaminated). There 
may also be problems of poisoned atmosphere 
(through chemical warfare) and disease (through 
biological warfare). Since most health facilities 
would have been destroyed along with cities, there 
probably would be almost no medical means to care 
for ailing survivors. 


Thus, Defense Secretary McNamara may be right 
that a U. S. civil defense program could save 10 to 
15 million lives that would otherwise be lost in a 
nuclear war. Whether those people left in a radio- 
active world would consider themselves luckier than 
those killed instantly is impossible to know. But it is 
certain that for tens of millions of Americans fallout 
shelters could be of no help whatsoever. They would 
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die, and it is a fraud to represent the matter to them 
otherwise. 

The question of protection is one aspect of the 
civil defense argument. But there is another side 
that is not commonly understood. Many students of 
arms control consider civil defense to be an offensive 
measure. Suppose, for example, you read this head- 
line in the newspaper: 

SOVIET UNION TO SPEND $10 BILLION 
BUILDING DEEP SHELTER PROGRAM 


To an American, this would seem like a prepara- 
tion for war, although it would look defensive to a 
Russian. The American would visualize the Russians 
getting into their deep shelters and launching a first 
strike against the U. S. The U. S. would react to such 
news by building its own deep shelters and by pro- 
ducing even bigger thermonuclear warheads in order 
to be able to blast out the Russian shelters. If the 
U. S. were to undertake a massive deep shelter pro- 
gram, it would certainly cause the Soviet Union to 
take similar measures. 

As many writers on arms control have pointed out, 
persons living at or near prime targets are “hos- 
tages” of the potential enemy. If the Soviet Union 
made a first nuclear strike on the U. S., it would still 
suffer terrible retaliation in return from our invul- 
nerable second-strike nuclear weapons delivery sys- 
tems. Thus, the citizens of Soviet cities are our 
hostages, as we can put them to death if the Soviet 
attacks us. Similarly, Americans living in metropoli- 
tan areas and near strategic targets are Russian 
hostages. 

Consideration of this state of affairs has led to the 
strange-sounding proposal that prohibition of civil 
defense could be a practical first step toward dis- 
armament or tension reduction. The idea has certain 
merits. For one thing, neither side has proceeded 
very far yet in protecting the other side’s hostages 
—its own citizens. Recently New York Times corres- 
pondent in Moscow, Osgood Caruthers, reported: 
“There are no outward signs of even the most elemen- 
tary preparations for civil defense against nuclear 
blasts or fallout. Nowhere in Moscow or any other 
city visited by foreigners can one find signs pointing 
to shelters. ... No practice alerts are held in Mos- 
cow. ... There is no propaganda about civil defense. 
There is no such thing as an effort on a city-wide 
basis to organize block crews or house wardens for 
civil defense.” As far as U. S. civil defense is con- 
cerned, it is well known that government efforts so 
far have met with little success. Inspection of a 
renunciation of civil defense could be very simple; 
in fact, normal intelligence operations might suffice. 

The central fact about civil defense is that it must 
be considered an integral part of the arms race. As 
such, it provides a temporary and tenuous security 
at best. We can gain real security only through end- 
ing the arms race through wisely negotiated agree- 
ments. To do this, our government needs the support 
of level-headed and farsighted citizens. We would 
suggest that the time and money you might consider 
putting into a fallout shelter would be far better 
spent on citizen activity backing policies that will 
help us avoid war altogether. 
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By Jack Voelpel 


Old Guys’ Corps 

Youth may be served by the new 
Peace Corps. But what about the 
retired “senior citizen” who would 
like to do his bit for peace, too? 

G. Warfield Hobbs, president of 
the National Council on the Aging, 
a non-profit, information organiza- 
tion (345 East 46th Street, N. Y. 17, 
N. Y.) has asked R. Sargent Shri- 
ver, director of the Peace Corps, 
to consider older people for over- 
seas posts in underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

In a recent letter to the Peace 
Corps head, Hobbs averred that “a 
large number of our 17 million per- 
sons over 65 still have the pioneer- 
ing spirit that made this country 
strong.” 

“Who,” he asked, “is better fitted 
to teach welding to unskilled per- 
sons than a person who has been a 
welder all his life? Or an account- 
ant? Or a teacher? Or a farmer? 
Or any number of other skills and 
trades that are vitally needed in 
underdeveloped nations?” 

Mr. Hobbs estimated that at least 
one per cent of those over 65—some 
170,000—could be utilized in such 
a program as the Peace Corps. 


Canadian Women Move 


A new women’s organization in 
Canada—Voice of Women—is grow- 
ing rapidly. Officially established in 
July, 1960, it already has a mem- 
bership of over 4,000 and has gar- 
nered much newspaper, radio and 
television coverage. 

Organized as a non-partisan 
“grass roots” movement, VOW as- 
serts that mankind is capable of 
finding solutions to its problems 
without resort to general warfare 
and seeks to create a climate in 
which negotiation of peaceful solu- 
tions is possible. It takes the posi- 
tion that construction, not destruc- 
tion, must be the objective to which 
the minds of men are applied; it 


maintains that faith, not fear, 
should be the dominant factor in 
thinking and planning for the 
future. 

The organization supports uni- 
versal controlled total disarma- 
ment, the establishment of a strong 
and permanent United Nations 
Peace Force, and is against the 
spread of nuclear weapons to Ca- 
nadian soil. VOW’s headquarters 
are at 329 Bloor St., W., Room 204, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


Do You Believe? 

U.N. WE BELIEVE is a program 
supporting the United Nations car- 
ried out jointly by the American 
Association for the United Nations 
and the U.S. Committee for the U.N. 

Its two purposes are to persuade 
industry, organizations and indi- 
viduals to make it their policy to 
support publicly the principles and 
purposes of the U.N., and to pro- 
vide specific ways in which this 
support can be expressed. 


WE BELIEVE 





This group supplies seals, post- 
ers, plaques, banners, printer’s 
cuts, slides and plates for postage 
meters, and can offer suggestions as 
to how the symbol might be used. 
Write to UN WE BELIEVE, 33 
East 48th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., for further information, 





visions, see, “ 





Suggested Peace ACTION for the Month 

Write to your senators and congressman urging passage of 
the bill creating a United States Disarmament Agency for Peace 
and Security. Congressional mail is now running against this bill, 
despite heavy bipartisan support from Presidents Kennedy and 
Eisenhower on down. It needs strong support in order not to die 
in the last-minute rash of Congress. For details on the bill’s pro- 
Arming Against the Arms Race,” by Rep. Robert W. 
Kastenmeier, in the August issue of War/Peace Report. 
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WORTH READING 


A provocative treatment of the 
Berlin crisis, citing many back- 
ground facts often forgotten today, 
was given by Prof. Fred Warner 
Neal on July 20, at the Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. 


Neal, who is the author of several 
books and a professor of interna- 
tional relations and government at 
Claremont, said: “West Germany, 
just like all other states, has its own 
interests, German interests. These 
are not American interests, except, 
perhaps, incidentally. This is en- 
tirely natural. But it is not natural 
that the United States continues to 
act as though German interests 
were always and necessarily our 
own interests.” 


Another quote: “The implicit 
American assumption that we had a 
right to create a West German state 
but that the Soviet Union did not 
have a right to create an East Ger- 
man state is so untenable that we 
do not even assert it in this fashion, 
but that is what our position 
amounts to.” 


Arthur Larson, director of the 
World Rule of Law Center at Duke 
University, in his guest editorial in 
the Saturday Review of August 19, 
commends the “non-military one- 
two punch” in President Ken- 
nedy’s recent speech on Berlin. 
He quotes these paragraphs of the 
president: 





“If ai.yone doubts the legality of 
our rights in Berlin, we are ready 
to have it submitted to adjudication. 

“If anyone doubts the extent to 
which our presence is desired by 
the people of West Berlin, com- 
pared to East German feelings 
about their regime, we are ready 
to have that question submitted to 
a free vote in Berlin, and, if pos- 
- among all the German peo- 
ple. 

Larson commented: “One of 
the finest effects of the inclusion of 
these two sentences in the presi- 
dent’s speech is that, like a tiny 
drop of dye in a large solution, it 
changes the entire color of the 
speech on military prepared- 
ness. eee 

“We ought to sound this rally- 
ing cry in relation to Berlin and 
every other problem every hour 
on the hour, in season and out of 
season, until it suffuses the re- 
motest reaches of world opinion: 
as to present rights, adjudication; 
as to changes in rights, self-deter- 
mination.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Formosan Independence Urged 


(The writer of the following letter 
is a graduate student of interna- 
tional affairs. Born in Formosa, he is 
a leader of the United Formosans 
for Independence, headquartered in 
Philadelphia.) 

To the Editor: 

In the article, “United States 
China Policy—In the Jaws of the 
Vise,” (July issue) the author in- 
deed analyzed objectively and in- 
telligently the question of Chinese 
representation at the United Na- 
tions, and further proposed brilliant 
alternatives available to the United 
States. Certainly, the recognition of 
the 1949 “defeat” is long overdue 
and the facts of international life re- 
quire the inclusion and participation 
of Communist China in the world or- 
ganization. 

Indeed, mounting evidence indi- 
cates that the sixteenth United Na- 
tions General Assembly is certain 
to debate on the question of Chinese 
representation. Many responsible 
U.S. leaders believe that the US. 
cannot block the inclusion of the 
China question in the agenda this 
year. While on the surface, the 
question appears to involve only 
the two contending Chinese govern- 
ments, its outcome will invariably 
affect the fate of more than nine 
million native Formosans—a fact 
which has been largely neglected. 

Legal status of the island of For- 
mosa is still in the state of flux, 
and native Formosans have no pas- 
sion for alien Chinese rulers. Many 
distinguished statesmen and schol- 
ars agree that the Formosans’ aspi- 
ration for independence, based upon 
the principle of self-determination 
of peoples, is in complete accord- 
ance with the spirit of American 
tradition and the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


When the question of Chinese 
representation is on the floor of 
the General Assembly, the United 
States should introduce a resolu- 
tion proposing a debate on the ques- 
tion of the legal status of Formosa 
simultaneously. Because of the fact 
that Communist China will be ad- 
mitted to the U.N. only by unseat- 
ing Nationalist China (for the two- 
China doctrine will never be ac- 
cepted by Mao or Chiang, both of 
whom profess to represent both the 
Chinese mainland and Formosa), 
unconditional admission of the 
Peking regime into the U.N. auto- 
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matically provides Communist 
China with title to the island. 
Therefore, only by placing the 
question of Formosa and that of 
Chinese representation in a pack- 
age can such a result be prevented. 
Moreover, it makes it impossible 
for the Soviet bloc to vote against 
the joint resolution without at the 
same time voting against the entry 
of her Communist ally. 

In solving the China impasse, in- 
deed, the “One China (Communist 
China in the General Assembly and 
the Security Council) and One For- 
mosa (in the General Assembly)” 
solution is the most realistic and 
feasible alternative. It is the only 
solution which can be conceivably 
accepted by all blocs—the West, the 
East and the neutrals. 


LAU KEIN-TAI 
New York, N. Y. 


One Million What? 


To The Editor: 

The article by Mr. Z in the July 
issue of War/Peace Report may be 
unfair to the Committee of One 
Million in saying that “it is clearly 
not a committee of one million mem- 
bers.” Most of us remember the 
old fairy tale titled “Seven At One 
Blow” in which a tailor who swatted 
seven flies simultaneously became a 
hero through rumors that he had 
killed seven giants at one swoop. 
Marvin Liebman does not say his 
committee consists of one million 
people, but just one million. Per- 
haps he has a membership of one 
million Martians or dancing fleas. 
Perhaps the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee should look into 
an organization which may be so un- 
American in membership. 


ALLEN KLEIN 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Spingarn Replies 


To the Editor: 

In your June issue, you re- 
printed, under the title, “The 
Peace Lobby and the Russians,” 
some excerpts from a speech which 
I delivered at Oberlin College. In 
your August issue, there appeared 
a letter from Philip Noel-Baker, 
taking issue with me. 

Mr. Noel-Baker began by point- 
ing out that he had characterized 





as a “moment of hope,” not the 
1954 Anglo-French proposals, but 
rather the favorable Soviet re- 
sponse to them of May 10, 1955. 
He is, of course, correct; I regret 
that a clause was dropped from the 
sentence when the speech was tran- 
scribed and abridged. 


Beyond that, Mr. Noel-Baker’s 
letter astounds me. It imputes to me 
attitudes which I do not have, and 
proceeds to debate them. For ex- 
ample, a particularly stirring por- 
tion of his letter was devoted to 
the issue of whether he merited the 
Nobel Prize, an issue which I cer- 
tainly did not raise. I was very 
pleased with his selection, as a 
matter of fact. 


I would let the whole matter pass 
—we all have our irritable days— 
were it not for the fact that he also 
cast me in the role of a derogator 
of Jules Moch. I happen to be a 
devoted admirer of M. Moch, who 
brilliantly combines dedication and 
astute competence. In the excerpt I 
pointed out that Moch had written 
the 1954 proposal without elabo- 
rate bureaucratic equipment, in the 
sparse surroundings of his hotel 
room. Mr. Noel-Baker contends that 
thereby I was “implying that no 
serious work or thought had gone 
into its preparation.” On the con- 
trary, I was merely demonstrating 
that large staffs and intricate or- 
ganization charts are no substi- 
tutes for inspiration, and that 
governmental efforts are valueless 
if they do not bear some of the im- 
print of human concern that char- 
acterized M. Moch’s work. Most 
readers understood this very 
easily; I marvel at Mr. Noel-Baker’s 
strained construction. 


Rather than debate the new is- 
sues raised by Mr. Noel-Baker 
(such as, Was the American gov- 
ernment’s disarmament work under 
Coolidge and Hoover superior to 
anything being done today? or, 
Did Spingarn read all of the works 
of Philip Noel-Baker?), I will try 
to restate, in simple language, the 
two points I was trying to make in 
the excerpt you published: 


1. (Addressed to Western gov- 
ernments) Approaches to arms con- 
trol which confine themselves to 
first steps, and which ignore the 
long range goals of lasting peace, 
reduction of the arms burden, and 
provision of international institu- 
tions for the maintenance of peace 
and the settlement of disputes, will 
not be satisfactory to the world, 
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REVIEW SECTION 


ARMS CONTROL — ISSUES FOR 
THE PUBLIC, The American As- 
sembly, edited by Louis Henkin. 207 
pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Hard cover, 
$3.50; soft cover, $1.95. 


By William W. Cowan 


The latest in the expanding li- 
brary of arms control literature is 
a collection of essays originally 
prepared as “working papers” for 
the Nineteenth American Assembly 
held at Arden House last May. The 
authors include Robert Bowie, di- 
rector of the Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs at Harvard; William 
R. Frye, U.N. correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor; and 
Jerome Wiesner, science adviser to 
President Kennedy. Henry Wriston, 
president of the American Assem- 
bly, contributed the preface and 
Louis Henkin, professor of law at 
the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, edited the book and wrote 
the lengthy forward. The “Final 
Report of the Nineteenth American 
Assembly,” a consensus of 60 ex- 
perts and laymen, is appended at 
the back of the book. 

What distinguishes this book 
from other recent books on arms 
control is its concentrated analysis 
of the international politics of 
arms control. Other recent works 





have tended to focus on the rela- 
tionship between arms control and 
military strategy, or on such tech- 
nical matters as inspection. The 
emphasis of this book is on national 
goals and interests—the Soviet’s as 
well as our own. The focus here is 
on the conflict or coincidence of 
goals and interests which will per- 
mit or prevent eventual negotiated 
settlement. In short, this is a useful 
dissertation on the art of the pos- 
sible as applied to arms control. 


Inadequate Program 

The weakness of the book—if 
any—lies not in the conceptual ap- 
proach, but in the apparent assump- 
tion of the American Assembly that 
a publication effort and the sched- 
uling of some 48 regional meetings 
will produce adequate public under- 
standing of arms control issues. 
Early in the forward, Henkin notes 
that “. . . ignorance about arms 
control by the citizen and his lead- 
ers is unnecessary, undesirable, 
dangerous. The citizen cannot ab- 
dicate his responsibility.” He goes 
on to declare that “without access 
to classified information (and) 
without special training ... the 
citizen can be informed and can 
understand the issues which deter- 
mine the arms policies of the Unit- 


ed States, the prospects and prob- 
abilities of disarmament.” 

Agreed—and the logical place to 
look for development of a how-to- 
do-it plan for public education on 
this and related problems would 
have been the “Final Report of the 
Nineteenth American Assembly.” 

The report, however, contained 
only the mouse-like declaration that 
“there must be awareness that arms 
control is a continuing national 
problem requiring continuous at- 
tention.” This was followed by the 
statement that “accordingly, a 
United States disarmament agency 
should be established . . .” This let- 
George-do-it attitude is particularly 
depressing in view of the number 
of distinguished publishers and 
publicists who signed that “Final 
Report” as members of the Nine- 
teenth American Assembly. 

At bottom the problem of inform- 
ing the public and creating public 
understanding is more than a mat- 
ter of new books, or more meetings 
of local leaders, more than a matter 
of establishing a new government 
agency. It is a problem of public 
education in the whole range of 
public policy problems of which 
arms control and disarmament are 
a part. This reviewer, for one, 
would like to see the American As- 
sembly schedule a forthcoming ses- 
sion on just such a topic. 





regardless of how logically they 
are constructed or how highly they 
are motivated. 

2. (Addressed to peace activists) 
Demonstrative peace agitation in 
the West can be self defeating be- 
cause, through a kind of see-saw 
action, it takes the heat off one side 
whenever it places it on the oppo- 
site side. There is no freedom to 
demonstrate protest behind the Iron 
Curtain, and this situation places a 
burden on the peace activist who 
wishes to be genuinely effective. 
The Soviets are clearly in arrears 
at the nuclear test ban negotiations 
at the present time. If we are to 
have a treaty, a more flexible atti- 
tude on their part is clearly re- 
quired. In these circumstances, 
public demonstrations in the West 
merely relieve Soviet embarrass- 
ment, and thus remove pressure on 
the Soviet to come to a reasonable 
agreement. 

In discussing this second point, I 
discussed the fact that, in the 
United States today, there is wide- 
ranging discussion, serious re- 
search and open debate about arms 
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control by scholars and publicists 
who represent a wide variety of 
viewpoints, while there is no paral- 
lel in the Soviet Union. Mr. Noel 
Baker denies that such deficiencies 
exist in Russia, and he cites his 
conversations with Russians as 
authority. I, too, have had conver- 
sations with Russians. Of course 
they are interested in disarma- 
ment, and are worried about the 
threat of modern warfare. But their 
conversation did not indicate the 
existence in Russia of any of the 
types of serious study which are 
taking place here. And certainly 
there is no opportunity for the kind 
of open protest and demonstration 
which takes place so frequently in 
Britain and the United States. The 
Communist “peace” groups which 
do exist and which assiduously seek 
ties abroad, speak only the official 
government line, and refuse to read 
other material even wheu it is sent 
to them. 

When I commented on the pau- 
city of the Russian effort in the 
arms control-disarmament field, I 
was not attempting to score points 


in an international name-calling 
contest, and I am not attempting to 
do that now. I am merely seeking to 
prod some of our Russian friends 
to bestir themselves to do more 
serious work on the problem of pre- 
venting disaster. 


JEROME H. SPINGARN 
Washington, D.C. 


Einstein’s Book 


To the Editor: 

I was interested in the article by 
Adlai Stevenson entitled, “As Ein- 
stein Saw World Peace”, in the 
August issue of your magazine. 

I am sorry that Mr. Stevenson 
did not indicate the title of the 
book, nor its publishers. I wonder 
whether you would be kind enough 
to insert a brief note in the next 
issue stating that the book was 
“Einstein on Peace,” published by 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1960. 


OTTO NATHAN, Trustee, 
Estate of Albert Einstein 
New York, N.Y. 
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What's Going to Happen? 
(Continued from page 3) 


now further embittered by the ill- 
timed demands of his erstwhile 
Tunisian friend, Habib Bourguiba, 
seems being pushed the “Portu- 
guese way,” away from solutions, 
back toward rigid opposition, which 
has already placed him on Mr. 
Khrushchev’s side, as far as honor- 
ing of United Nations will is con- 
cerned. Stuck in the middle is 
hapless Washington, faced again 
with the bitter dilemma of choice 
between loyalty to the Western 
Alliance and championship of the 
cause of the emerging nations. The 
only winner so far is the Soviet 
Union, brazenly prosecuting the 
case of Afro-Asian self-determina- 
tion, while self-determination for 
Germans and East Europeans is 
half forgotten in the corridors of 
the United Nations. 

Another large group of issues deals 
with the problem of disarmament. 
Soviet-Western disarmament talks, 
originally scheduled to open during 
the summer, have never begun. The 
United States is now planning to 
submit a new overall disarmament 
plan to the United Nations, almost 
certainly in an address by President 
Kennedy himself. While the Geneva 


talks on a nuclear test ban appear to 
be stalled completely, the issue will 
be brought before the Assembly. The 
U. S. will press for backing for the 
treaty that it has tabled at Geneva; 
the neutrals under the leadership of 
India will push for a resolution call- 
ing for a continuation of the unin- 
spected test moratorium. Also, the 
problem of using outer space for 
peaceful purposes is expected to 
loom larger than ever before. Al- 
though a great amount of talk can be 
expected to be delivered on all these 
subjects, it would be hard to find any 
experienced observer around the 
United Nations expecting any real 
progress on disarmament as things 
now stand. 

Thus, those who peg their hopes 
for permanent peace on United Na- 
tions success in promoting the cause 
of disarmament will be disappointed 
again at the sixteenth General 
Assembly. But those who for the 
time being are satisfied with the ab- 
sence of war find consolation in the 
thought, more and more expressed 
in corridor talks at the United Na- 
tions, that the current phase of the 
Berlin crisis seems to be petering 
out. To be sure, the price had to be 
paid by the unfortunate East Ger- 
mans whose escape route has been 
walled off in the heart of Berlin. 


But the judgment is that Nikita 
Khrushchev, having capped his 
aching tooth, has realized that his 
hopes of getting the whole of Ber- 
lin were in vain. The rearguard 
actions will still have to be fought, 
most observers believe, but it is 
doubtful whether this verbal fight 
will ever take place in the United 
Nations itself. 


Finally, there is one more issue 
of paramount importance which ac- 
cording to all signs will be aired 
in the United Nations. That is the 
highly emotional issue of Chinese 
representation. The consensus here 
is that the problem will now for the 
first time be debated in substance 
and in length. But the outcome ex- 
pected by most observers, including 
the champions of Peiping, is that 
Red China will not make it into-the 
United Nations this year. 


Looking toward the fast ap- 
proaching date of September 19, 
those in the United Nations who 
like to dub particular assemblies as 
“Peace Assembly,” “African As- 
sembly,” “Assembly of Harmony,” 
and the like, are now toying with the 
idea of baptising the forthcoming 
one as “The Assembly of Problems.” 
According to all signs, this name 
will fit the gathering aptly. 
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